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Preface 

This inutile is the nifL<>^^^^ 4^l'@^<^J9 
help educators learn more about the double 

American schools since the Civil War. It is 
1*91^4 J^^t Icamii^ about this henta^ will 
sensitize them to black girls' and women's 
ointnt educational nc^ds and will helg them 
appreciate black women's present successes, 
efforts to adiieve> and^dije^^ 

The modules describe the historical devel- 
opment of elementary, vdc&tibnal, high 
s^ool^ and college education for blade girls 
and women. Each contains notes, a bibhdg- 
raphyi questions for discussion, and suggested 
activities. The modules may be used sepa- 
rately or as a set. 

These materials were created by Elizabedi 
L. Ihle at James Madison University in Har- 
risonbisj^, Virginia, with the assistance of a 
grant from the Women's Educational Equity 
Act program. James Madi^n provided an 
initial faculty research grant to get the study 
imdcrway^and die Rodcefeller Archive Cen- 
ter proyideda^i^ which facilitated the use 
of its materials; Dr: Ihle wishes to admowl- 
cdge : the fpllpynng Ubraries' and archives' 
cooperation in faerresearch: Bennett College, 
Fidi Umj^i^, Kpnh C^ 
and Technical University,^die Soudiem Jlis- 
tbrical O^UiKtion of the UmycKity of Npr^ 
Carolina,-^pelman College^ die fiodcefeUer 
ArcWw Center, the SdOesinger L 
Ibidciifie-Coiiege,_Temiessee State Univer- 
sity, and/Virginia State Umycrsi^. 

A number of individuals contributed 
^j^rtisc to the j>roject, and a dcbt^of grati- 
tude is owed to them all. Brs: j^austinejones- 
^1^^ Pf: _^^ward Umversity and Beverly 
6uy-Sheftaii of Spefanan College reviewed 
the manu^pt and made n^ 
gestions, though Dr. Ihle takes full responsi- 
bility for any inadi^uades still remaining. 
Their insightful comments, patience, and 
enthusiasm are deeply appreciated^The 
module was also Qeid-tested by imder^du- 
atcs at James Madison University. Their 
assistance and that of their instructors. Dr. 
Violet A. Allain and Mr. George Joyce, 
offered the adthbr valuable student and 
faculty perspectives on the module. The 
grant support staff of the Women's Edudsi- 
tional Equity Act offered important counsel 
whenever c^ed u Finally^ the author's 
husband John Bldr ReevK was a source of 
<mcquragemait and, the_^itome of support. 
To ail of diese peopte, the author express^ 
appitdatibii. 
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KowsUgB (ftf^ School; t909« (R<^rintcd by peraisiloiL General Education Board records. 
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Introduction 

Elementary education has always been the 
l^^^ii^i^^^PI^^ S^P^^ and the 

foundation on which mere advanced training 

as the same for everyone — girlsand boys of all 

arithmetic^ Ilie elemenuiry years have also 
been widely accepted iastiiefirst step to ^ult 
success as tiic age-old dream of getting ahead 

begins as a <^d enters jc 

Despite its universal nature, the quality of 



elementary education has been highly 
dependent on factors: beyond a child's 
control—sex, race, economic situation, geo- 
©^i>M<^ Jp^^tioa, and: time in history. It is 
also shaped by the people who control the 
^^cation^^etea^^ 
governing officials— and by the goals they 
Resign. TTiis modide j^^^ 
as they hp.ve affected the elementary school- 
Pil^ S^'ls and women in the South 
since 1865. 



ESueatien During Reeonstruetion 



After the Civil War illiteracy was the rule 
ratter than the exception anK>ng newly fnsoi 
blacl^ because the laws in a number of 
Sdu^hern_states had forbidden teacniiig 
slaves to read or write. Consequently most of 
biad^' early postwar ^ucatibn was at the 
elementary level. Mission societies began 
schools in tiie Sou^ in 1862, and the Freed- 
man's Bureau in 1865. Founded to help the 
emandi^ted slaves in Soutiiern jrcas oDn- 
trolled \yy Union troops^ th^ Bureau started 
schools as it disp<3is^ suppli^ and food. 
Bc^re it was disbanded in 187C^ it teught 
some 250,000 studoiis of all ag^ in some 



4000 schools. The mission societies remained 
I^Y^ly^ i^ ^l^^J^^^Pi^ ^or^c^cades, and 
the largest of these was the American Mis- 
sionaty As»wn 

sent htmdreds of people each year to start 
schools and^adi Squtiiern blai^ 

Most of the teachers in these schools were 
white> and many^m ^m New Eiigland 
Typic^y^ men were employed as supervisors 
or as t^diers jn the upper levels^and women 
were employed in the lower grades. iSome 
recorded their experien^ in bladc^hcrals. 
(Soe excerpt from the diary of a New England 
tc^dier.) Only a few blade women were 
continued on ^tgc 2 
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Edttcaticm Danng 
Reconstrucdoa 

cbnciiiacd from page i 

employed by ±e Bureau or mission societies 
as teadiers, aud iiie eyidenpe su^^ at 
Isa&t at tins ^arly |)eTiod ^svidxc women weie 
P?^CFrtti^^_'rac_ AMA, for cxamptej^ while 
recognizing diat black teadiers were more 
e£fe:tive than white ^nes mjbliiic schTOls^ 
would not hire blade women whfa dependent 
children but wbiild white with sim- 
ilar situations. Ilie blade teadiers it did hire 
were: psi^ed to fe^^^tedjibusing> K»^lbwer 
grades, and to remote schools.^ The best 
!^<^wn jof ^ blacky mission teachers was 
Oiaxiotte Forten. Bom into a prosperous Phil- 
adelphia familY, Forftn very well edu- 
cated and spent several-years tcadring in^die 
Seal^lands on tbeSpu^ Carolina coa^^ 
diariesL reveal niooy of the same atdtades 
towwds the fpmcr slaves as do ^er white 
colleagues -but also show a deep commitment 
to tiie uplift ofh^r people. 

Blacks' postwar entfausiasm^r Vacation 
I well--doaiment»d. ]9^orking men 
and women as well as cfafldren flocked to 
sch^ls whe^yer tiiey or create 
them. Not only did they attend d&y sdiools 
^^'^_l4lP^^^_tJch(>D^ 
ail of which aimed at instiliing basic literacy. 
Evidai(X su^ bl|^ksgcxla:8d^ 
ferred sdiools founded end run by blacks to 
t^Pl^ of j^e Bureau or mission ^^etics^ In 
many instances blade teachers, started their 
pwn ^bolsjjhd some qftho»e 
women; Mary Peake established one of the 
earliest at Fortress Monroe, V in Sep- 
tember, 1861. Another black woman named 
Deveatix ptibhcized and expandi^ a_^cret 
black school whid^she had been nmning in 
Savannah since 1833.^ 

Many whites were not supportive of black 
ediKation and sbmetiml^ in the ^ly postwar 
years threatened or abused studenb^ parents, 
or t^diers. Blade schools were defaced or 
burned, or the Wi ass^menb on them were 
made exorbitantiy hig^. C^s«i were report^ 
of children beii^ atttideed on the way to 
school and parents being xenorlz^ or f!i^ 
from their lobs. Teachers were abused 
a^rding to their ses and ^e. While blac^ 
male teachers were whipp«l and/or mu^^ 
dered,-whl^ mal^ were merely diroitiaied^ 
Black female ieachera were subj»;ted to phys- 
ic violence, but the worst whiis female 
tiutc^ers i^uilly su£^red was being i^ored 
by the white community or being refused 
housing. □ 
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From the Diury cf a New Engtand Teacher 

P^bmu^ 1 ^ l]^9.^^^^ the ou]^te^^ rooim^tDok down 

one partrdon and moviKi the ptheo it greatiy ^mlarges our room, and will be a decided benefit to 
teacher & pupils — now wliere three were crowded only two need sit — and aU face the blade 
-boards^ : 1 

Mmh 20, 18f^....Last 

rc«i aicbapter Mr.: Wcscy^rayed-Hk thar Maiy^ fir I spoke to them ^ut raising a: fund. to 
support the school another year-^Hiey listened attendvdy and we agreed to meet once a montl^ 
Eadi one had his or her nainc put dbvni — pledge to piy a statol sum — . Some piid ri^^t away & 
all ij^kc in most flattmng terms bfthe progress of their cbildren-^._Had a most satisfactory 
_ dnw---and_ 1 19-^«w j>Jcdgcd~We_iyrc_mudb ple^edby the nwult— _._ : _ i: _ _ : i 
April 30, 1869. Very rainy in the morning--, but stopped towards noon and most of the children 
- -came-!-^ Jo Alt we rehsirsedibr toinorrow — . 

May 1, 1869. Raih iuring the ni^t and many uudoiis eyes to sec if tb day would be Jair for bur 
May P<urty.^i30 ch^c^ dressed mody and sin^ng on the way^ wmsooii m theb^ 
grov^ where ranks were brokoi and they_went off toplay— . At3 exercises commenced, singings 
lessons^ [memoHzed] pieces,^ dialogues, &c — ; 3^ littte girls and as inay [sic] boys stood up on a 
behc^ lesaid a piece whidi I luki ttu|^t thcin, looking very cute and pretty^. 
May 24, 1869. 1 managed both schools-QS-and die children ^ did so nicdy, gqtflUcmg well^_ 
May 27} 1869. Our children are so often kept away to work, makes our school smaller, though my 
average Is 49. 

From the diary of Martha Schbfield, quoted by permission bfthe Southern Histondd Coiio:- 
tion^ tJniversity of North Carolina Library^ Chapd Hiil, NC. 



the Deciine of Public Support for Black Education^ 1877-1900 



- When Reconstruction oflidaily ended in 
lf7i7»J^4^^J^tme<^on of Squ^ern Islets 
ceased. At the time the ioss was not pardcur 
l^]y _cn^^*_^^i> passed and 

native Southern whites regained control of 
theirstate andlbcal governments, the Ibss^bf 
federal protection was keenly felt. The re- 
storad white ^vernments ^ssed increasir^y 
restrictive laws and ordinances r^ulating 
blades' acasss to public fadlities, work habits, 
political participation^ .and other facets 
of daily l^e. The United States Supreme 
Court be^ upholding these laws^ reflecting 
the tuition's grovnng ^dtitimrnt that ntce r^- 
ulations were b^t left to the South. The 
crdwnitig Ic^ blow c^ine in the famous 1896 
Supreme Court case P/«jey w. Ferguson 
which ^^lished the "separate but eqial'^ 
doctrine as tiie nation's ^uide to nicial rela- 
tions. This dedsion and the years of^Hcy 
making preceding it had a |X)weriiU influence 
on the DDnfignmion of late ninet^th and 
early twcotieidi coatury ^ucatipn. Ilie South 
concentrated on the sepirate stipulation and 
frequent^ ^pr^tiie equal. _: _: : 

After 1877 and until the &afy part of:die 
tweatietii oentuijr tiie plantiM'<jass cpntiriUed 
lo^ and state govemmoitimd hence public 
education throu^o^ the Soutii. Fear^ of 
an educated working class, die majority of 
PliPterl minimized their gpyfrrnmcnt's 
commitmentto provide education by k^ping 
tMC«J^ow.^OTW|u<mtlyj^^^^ on 
education were wmrifrtrf for bodi races but 
weaxl^tfor bl|^. 

White children were 4>rovided_achool 
biulcUngs, e<^ and jMsr»}nn^ 

black ones were, and theJederal courts 
seem<^ to less andless^'rhm a^r 
Fituey, blacks in Richmond Couniy in Geor- 
^_^i^i|ght smt because tihej^imty,^^^ 
operated a high school for white girls and 



another for white boys, closed the ozdy black 
high sdiTOl in_ order to accbmm mott 
blacks ia the elementary grades. The 
Supreme Court diose not to get iim)l^l; 
despite die clear violation of £e "separate 
but eqiial" doctrine, the Cburt ruled in C^n^ 
mw^ v. Ric^mmd Coimty Board of Education 
(1899) that federal law wcs not broken and the 
county could allocate its tax money as it saw 
fit. 

Because public facilities for blades were 
poor or nonexistent, tnission iKxnetics and 
blacks themselv^ b^an a number of sdi(x>ls. 
Although their foonders frequentiy allied 
them "institutes^' "seminariesi^^^ "col- 
l^es,^'^ th^ mainly functioned in their earli- 
est years as elementary schools beoiuse a 
majority of their pupils had not had au ^lier 
^!^>itum^_tp a^ sch(x>l and still h^ed 
toleam the aaidemic basics. They may have 
P^citds^^dary or evra cxlll^e courses to a 
small minority of tiieir studoit body, but 
most of jhdr vo^^ at the nuddle demen- 
tary ievel,^ whatnng^be tiiird rhrough ^iztii 
@^es t(^y. Although some of the&e schools 
were founded for one sex or the other, most 
^ere owadu^^ 

Before the turn of die oenttuy tiie^majority 
of^diir^rivate blad^ ^obls i^|uaUy^ m^^ 
academics, practical jskills, and characterr 
^tul^i^ blad^' J^ui^tion improved 
overall. In 1895 two female researchers on 
blade women bfthe South leported that "We 
were told at Hampton that the students who 
^^^iPPljii^^^^^^^^^^y asadyanc^ 
as those who graduated twenty years ago, and 
at the Scotia School for ^Is^ey jut com- 
mencing to receive the daughters of their first 
giaduates, and find th^ know nearly as 
much on entering as their mothers did when 
tiicy left."* 

□ 
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Women's Life aiid Teaching in Late Nineteentfi Century Black Classrooms 



Altfaoagji life in almost say kte ninet^nth 
century c]|ssnx^ was lughly: regulated and 
sex-stereoty ped> some schools depending 
upon their Ibcatibn and cpmmuxii^ supfxirt 
weremore advancedthan others.tlie qudity 
o^^opiihi^ui^^e^ Souths c»^cutlly that lor 
blades, tended to he poorer than in other parts 
of tjic natjbn. CIm and 
ungraded; teadiers were underpaid and fre- 
quently tinquali^^ short, 
llie length of the school year was usually 
^'^F^^^X upon the needs of the agricultural 
economy with the term beginning after har- 
vest and ending before spnng^ V^^^ 

The last three decades of the century wit- 
nessed greater W^nbei^ of blacks^ 
teaching. White Southerners generally 
v^shed to kc^p tochers as well_ as pupils 
segregated by race and were consequently 
supportive of giving a few bl^±8 sufficient 
education to become teachers. Although 
nearly all the Southern states Jiad j^t^Iished 
some sort of sttte normal (teacher training) 
school for btedcs by the end of the cxntuiy, 
few black teachers could afford to attend.. 
Some were^ able to attend "summer nor- 
nials," a wi^ or more training provided by a 
normal school or schooL district daring the 
summer mohths, Certincation of teachers 
had not yet been implemented in most 
Southern states^ and al| that most rural school 
boards required ofi}lack elementary teachers 
^^jRst simply^_W^ candidates' success^ 
completion of five or six^ye&rs of elemoitary 
i*<^^l^ J^emscly^. Q towns hear 
pubilc or private s^ondary or fairer educa- 
tibnal jhstitutions fOT blac^^vere generally 
able to hire teachers of somewhat higher 
qiialific^tibns. 

Teachmg in black schools became a pre- 
serve dominated increase by black 
women. (Tlie same boame true for white 
wbmeri 4n white schcMls,)^ In 1 ?(K) Virgima^ 
for example^ reported 842 blade male teachers 
i^d JSSl blade fe^^ Also like 

white teacherSy blade teachers were becoming 
more Ukely to be young and sii^gle.* In fi^i 
some states^ or localities expressly forbade a 
femafe t^her to ^^mam^. C^iseqiMiiti^ 
for many women, teaching bctsme an occu- 
pation ^prdpriate J)idy thcirj^uth. 

Teachers' pay was dependent onrace^ sex, 
and location as well as_on_qualificatic^ 
Generally^ local sdiool systems designated 
their own qualifying ctamjnatibns jmd_justij 
fied paying blade te^Aers less by mafntaining 
that bl«:k ^diers were not so well prepared 
as white ones. Although women of both races 
w^ paid only a half or two-thirdsas uitich as 
meh^ blade women still received less than 
white oii^. The tisud |ustifi<^tion for ^ying 
women less than men ms that men hiul to 
take ooe of more disdplitie^ro^leins. The 
fact that women had less experience and 
sometime Jess edooition also oontributoi to 
the sex dififereho4. 

Despite the disadvantages of salary, 
women of both races were ihcressingly drawn 



to ^c±ung, and for blades ^»~^^^^"g was the 
most prestigious and highest paying position 
tawhich a woman could aspire. By 1910, over 
L7>]^ bl»± wdmeh taught in the Southern 
stttes. Outnumbering blade moi injhe Held 
fef_<>Y^_3 to 1 J ffiey comprised one percent of 
the neon's blade womoi working ouciide the 
hbnw.^ _ 

The elementary education these early 
schcMls bffer^ indu the stand- 

ard tfarcei^s but ^so instruction in mondiiy 
and living^ ^idaK[s^WhUe blatan 
ing a diild mondity mi^itseem presumptu- 
bu^rod^j cfoing^ a himdr^^ years a^ was 
common and acceptedpractice in ai^ sdiool, 
and^pfraoilarly^^^ bla^ aw^. 

Textbook historian Ruth MSler Elson jnain- 
tains th at nineteaith century textboole wri^ 
ters were frequent^ far more concerned with 
childral^s^mbra^^ than witi| ti|c 

cultivation of their minds." Consequendy, 
the books' contents wm usually valiK^^ 
Although texts published after die war were 
unanimbiis in accepting emancipation and 



cohdemning slavery, they ^rc s till fre- 
qacntiy radsLand sodst. Blacks were gener- 
§Uy viewed asMpf^a^ diildlike people whb 
needed direction from v^tes to succeed; 
^JD^ J^ere often de^i^^ as we^ and 
defenseless individuids in need of masculine 
guidance. (S^ excerpt IkIow.) Imagine the 
effect of these double stereotypes upon blade 
girls as they read and frequently memorial 
pieces describing themselves as limited 
bemuse of ^ir skin <»lor and sex. 

The few texb published spedfically for ex- 
slaves trcatCKi Jromcii no twtter^ Women wm 
praised for their behavior rather than for their 
actions. The most frequently example of 
blade womanhood in these texts was poet 
Phillis Wh^tiey. Despite her considerable 
talent, her mbdes^ and diaracter received 
more coverage than did her accdmplish- 
ments. The well-known foriner slaves EUen 
&sft, wi^prased more for her mod^t and 
ladylike behavior rather than for her knowl- 
edge and daring:' 

□ 



_ Girls and Women 
m Niheieenift Ceniuty Texts 

Although Ruth Miller Elsos's study of tex6 fbcussed on V^mainstream" texts, i/e. not texts 
dcsigned-spcdfiomy for ex-slaves, tl^ views of women it de^bes applied atjeost in to b|i^ 
women. BlJKk^k,^l^ white sisters, were supposed to control thdr public behaviors 
wefully and ddear to bp^. 

Restrictions on female befaarior are care&Uy ddinnited, and they bc^in in child- 
hood. Beoiu^ public spc^^ng is "highly imprbi^' €6t Ikt, tlu: ^url is hot to be 
trained Jh oratory, the i^t popular subject in her^^ '^'rp"'ll?i" >^h<^ ig 

cautioned: **Be_gp^ let who wiil be dever."^' Small girls should 

not engage in their brothers' activities: Evoi aiittle girl who wane to help her 
brother build & mt is retrained bentise it is not "a proper emplbymeht for a ybixhx 
lady."" 

In the later nineteenth century there is some di»^reeinent as to how much outdoor 
exercise a girl should have. The typical atdmde is: "Kate is a good giri: She wiUnot 
speak in a load time whai her aunt is ill: Nor will she lolp, and nin, and act like a 
bby," and "A girl fell from a swing... A swing is hot a safe thing for a little girl/'^^ 

An 1B8S Reads isdiates^ what ^^pois to boys' activities when girls infiltrate 
them: In a jMrticular s^bbl the |prb l^bng to a tatting club and the boys to a 
^<^"[>^^uck-hi^^ 

tp_^j?nM>d_(^i^^ the girls promise to wear veils to avoid fteddes sxd to 

learn woodchudc lore^ tfaeboys^aUow^them to join, but the girls find it imp^ible to 
fte tolling the wcMddiudc at the end of the hirnt In the end the girls disba^ t^ 
^^^^^M'^ ^^<^J^ turn [t ^ Thus a symbolic etxiasculaticm 

awaits bojrs who admit ffrls into their activities. 

^'Kingsiey poem in James^aldwin, Si^iJlia^fig by Grades: Third Yewr\ New YoHc: Ameriom 
Book^Co., 1897, p: 166.The qubfiiticm in the^pH^ous^iCTte^ is from the prefade of 7^ Nets 
PUdsvii^Tnnwtor:ori YdimgLd^YGidde toVm^ Boston: TlMjmasfmdAxidr^^ 

1799. _ 

KWiUiam Biglow, Tki Yci!ik*stitwy: Vol: 1. Saletn, Mass.: JcKthiia Gushing, 1803, p. 71. 

^mic quocatiohs in this sentence are from iIk fplipwuig^LQ thtt oixia: Rich^Souk and William 
W^^kt' First Lessons mR^ Bost^* Lee and Sbepard, 1866, p.32; Epes^Sargon md Amea 
May, The New Awuncan Fmt Reader. Philadelphia: J:H. B.irt^ and Co., 1871, p. 26. 

i»William Swintdh. Swmtmt^s Fcmth Reader. New Yorlr. Ameriam Book Co., 1883, pp. 33-46. 

-TtRuth Eb^^f^^iS^ ^_ fraitum: Amerkm Schoolbooks cf the Nmeteerah C&usry, Lincoln, 
Neb.: University of Nebmdoi Press, pp: 304-^: 
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Children play at the Model School at Spclman 
GoUege. (RepHnted by pcniiisiion. Spelinan 
Cbilcgc Archives. AdanttM GA.) 



An Urban Stack Utrl at 
the Turn of the Century 

J went to what they called Mary Street 
Scfaool^and at that school ihey had what 
they allied at that time [1904] an ABC 
g^^cry where the ^hildxvni of six J^cars 
wen; :pjaoed_. :Thcre musti liayc been : a 
hundred childTen on that gallery; it was 
lilce a baseball stadium with the bloicheris. 

^^3P thbsejsleachers. M 
onlyLthon^ I raiUd see the t^u±ersco_uid 
do was to take you to the bathroom and 
baclc. By the time she got us all to the 
bathroom and back> it^was about time to 
go homc. 5^ didn't Ica^ top _much>:and 
my mother was aware of that so she took 
me out of that public school, and there 
were numbers of elderly women in 
Charlestpnwhp kept littlejchpplsin their 
homes. And so I went to one...And at that 
school, run by a Mrs. Nuckels, I learned 
to read and write. And she taiight tis a very 
hard way^ Ifypu couldn't speUa^ 
she asked you^ why, she whipped every 
lener into your bands. This was the way 
we Iwn^ I > spcll..^ 
__ ITp_ be a \L ^ vj mwms neycr to ^o put 
without your gloves oui never to let any- 
body know what yoaare-going^fw. She 
[dark's mother] isaid, "If you're going 
Epwntown for a commbh pin^ it's 
nobody's, business." And you dare: not 
holler across the street. You're not sap- 
posed to [yell] aotlss and say, "Hey, 
Sally|\\or"Rcy, SueP'Tto 
ofa lady. And you neyo: ^t on the street. 
And if a neighbor down die street would 
isay that they [sic] issw us coming through 
the street eating— ai^ you could buy 
some peanut for a po^ny^ ju^t a Jot of 
peanuts, and there was a baker across 
there, yoa could get some cooSu^ and 
8^ f!^>S ^ * ^cfel— butjf yoii 
ate that thingjn Ke soect and somebody 
told her, you got whipped. You shouldn't 
^t in tte seeet; that vrasn't the sign of a 
lady. 1 u : _ ::: 

: (Interview with Septima J^insett Ciark, 
July 25, 1976^ Oral History Program #4007) 
P~1^>J^^^^ Historical Col- 
lectipn. University of Nprtji Carpijna 
library. Chapel Hill. Quoted by per- 
missksi:) 
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Designing an Appropriate Black Education^ 1900-30 



Around the turn of $e century a change in 
attitude toward blacks' public edacation 
^egan. Ah emerging white Southern middle 
class be^n to reason that a properly traned 
laboring class might beneHt the Sbuth's 
economy. lif the South were ever to diversify 
its ecpnomya then it would n^ workers 
appropriately educated to accept industrial 
values like J^un^uali^j^ i^_<ii<|hcei and efiir 
ciency. Northern philanthropists, concerned 
a!^ut tbegeneml ^i^ndmicand^^al^^ 
tion of the South, renewed a commitment to 
ii^PJ^yc c<hic^ 

adding to funds :diat had b^n created for that 
PVyj^^^^^ecack earher. JUthough^^^ 
funds were exceeding careftd not to alienate 
whites and tp stiy away from ti^ey 
fostered more extensive education for blades 
^an the Southern ptiblic had previously 
provided. 

: _Q^_^L?o5yA^s tpjfc|c^use of bla^ 

tion were those concerned with what they 

perceived as Jow 

blacks, and particularly amongblad; women. 
The ciistbin of white meii's sexiial abuse of 
black girls and women had not died away with 
slavery, and bl^ wbinen were afforded little 
legal protection. The situation, was a classic 
double- standard^ white iiiales were for- 
given^ and the onus of loose morals was 
placed oil the victiiiis. Although increasing 
numbers of Southern men and women 
wished to stop the piiactice, the region was libt 
ready to prosecute a white man on charges 
placed by a black wdiiiaii. Instead of seeking 
punishment for the perpetrctors^ reformers 
sought iiistead to eduoite die victims — a cir- 
cuitous and not especially effective solution. 

Although the argufflent for black women's 
edudition on moral grounds may have been 
somewhat specious, it did pfo^de a stimulus 
to their education. It also agreed with think- 



ing nationwide — that the proper kind of edu- 
oitidn cdulid strengthen a woman's sense of 
right and wrong. It was also in harmony with 
the domestic ddmind effect: eduoite a mother 
and improve her morals^ and her whole fam* 
Uy would benefit. 

The key to all these cries for more educa- 
tion for blacks wjas affropriatenessy and iibne 
of the advocates proposed the same education 
for both raa:s or both ^xes. Instead they 
sought an eduattion to prepare a person for 
her or his "station in life." As examples of 
how sdiools for blacks ou^t to be developed^ 
both educators and industrialists freqtientiy 
cited Hampton or Tuskegee^ fouuded respec- 
tively in 1868 and 1881. (See module 2 for a 
descriptioh of these institutiohsVwbrk.) 
Although these schools served mainly older 
yputhsj their philosophy of providing practi- 
cal, sex-typed voaition^ training on virtually 
an equal basis with academics had ah effect 
even onbtecks' elemenmy schooling. 

: Mo«di^ and racism permeated a curricu 
lum that mixed the 3 R's and practical train- 
ing. Schcmlbooks and ^domestic and VGNca- 
tional science subtly taught about the sanctity 
of tile home and the need fpr blacks to adjust 
to a second-class citizenship. Although edu- 
cators and mdustnahsts were pleased to offer 
blacksian educatioathat would improve their 
hbmeliie and h^g conditions, the^^ no 
intention of encouragii^ any alterations to 
l^^underiymg4^noiiu^ and scxnal smicture 
of the region. They also had no intention:^of 
ll^lr'i^t ?!^!?!^^ :Scxjoles. Therefo for 
education to be appropriate^ it had to be rete- 
Y^4^ sex as well as race, /rae result wa^ 
black boys were generally taught elejnentary 
^ricultural skills, while girls learned domes- 
tic ones. For both groups, work habits and 
iiidrality were stressed. 



Aiabjumi Homemakcn* ClubftLC. i9i7. £|^riiitcdl_by penn^^ General Education Board 
records. 1607. ALA 160:1 Rockefeller Archive Center.) 
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Rural Alabama SchooL 1914. (Reprinted by permission. General Educadbn Board records. 1007. ALA 163. Rockefeiler Archive Center.) 

Early Twentieth Gentttry School Life 



The skills elementary girls learned were 
predictable ^nes — simple cdbking> sewii^ 
and housekeeping. Sometimes they tended 
sdhool gardens and prepared pr^tice for 
them; older girls sometimes learned to om. 
The advent of Jctmcs teachers in the 19i0s 
encbur^ed the acquisitioh of these skills 
even more. In 1908 a black teacher. Miss 
Virginia E. Randolph, came to die attention 
of a General Edticstion Board official, Jack- 
son E. Davis, because her rural Virginia 
school was so clean— well-scrubbed floors, 
shining windows^ a jde^^ schoolyard. Davis 
thought her school and methods should be 
models for others^ &nd he helped persuade a 
wealthy Quaker woman. Miss Anna T. 
J(Mnes, ta estabUsh a to supply blac^ 
teachers who would travel from one rural 
black schTOl to the next pfTering^ m^ Ginn- 
ing in practical ski&s than die regular teacher 
9^1^ PJ^yi'lc* ITiis fxm^^ pr^ 
vide Jeanes teadiers dirou^iout die Soudi 
^I^^l^^ 1 ^^JL^4>^|houJ^ Jeaaes teachers 
enriched thepracdcal aspects of sdioohng for 
^^^^^'M scxcs> tlK Mture^ of ttw 

work made them a prime instrument of sex- 
typed cdtii^tibn. 

The Jeanes teachers frequently organized 
mothers' clubs and_ ajmrnunity mjytiii^. 
Since mothers were perceived as die founda- 
tion of a household, Jeanes teachers^turaily 
targetted them as the means of improving 
moraliiy and living standards, l^e clubs 
functioned both as an educational vehicle for 
en^ura^^ improved moraliiy through bet- 
ter housekeeping and parenting skills and as a 
means of fostering mother-daughter activi- 
ties. Since girls more than boys were per- 
ceivedto be prone to loose morality, (»opera- 
tipn of school and home to keep tighter reins 
on die girls was a frequent r^ult. (Sec the 
^iscussipn of what it meant to be a lady in the 
excerpt about an urban girl's life and school 



ing and the description of the^diooivalues in 

exceigt on^ 
mimity meetings were designed to stimulate 
financial Jupport for the local sdioo^ since 
black schools were usually ill- supported 
^^du|^i J^cs ISce Table 1}, the J'^es 
teacher was frequently a catalyst in getting 
parents and bther^qmmuiiity members 
involved in raising money. 

One important avenue for raising moiiey, 
developing community spirit, and sdmulatr 
ing studeiit achievemeiit were aiintial school 
fairs and demonstrations. Records from a 
number of coun^-wide fairs in Arkansas in 
1915 demonstrate the depth of sex-division in 
school life. One county awarded prizes for 
nature study: the best bouquet of flowers 
grown by a girl and the best collection of wild 
Srns by a boy. Another county held sewing 
contests for girls: the best hat, most attractive 
&ncl_ daintiest dress^ best kitchen aprbn^ best 
crochet, and the best doll dress^ Anemic 
cvchts^wcrc: dsb frequcndy determined by 
sex. SpeUing contest pitted die girls against 
^e ^d£s. Boys made ipeeches^ but girls did 
not since public speaking by female was not 
considered ladylike. Instead: girls learned to 
do "readings>^' interpretations of someone 
clse^s jwqrjc^ TOs initiative in 

learning to diink for themselves and to stand 
MP^I their ideas; it also helped pNcrpetrat^ the 
image of females as people vho entertain 
ratiber t)^ jmhghten o^ei^^ 

Athletic contests often accompanied diese 
fairs, arid iiibre eventswere ope n to b^yi then 
togiris.Giris, if allowed to compete at aii, had 
baseball throws, eggi^s^^^tator^J and a 
50-yard dash. One county'^ potato races 
awarded a knife to the ^test boy and candy 
to the winning girl, >^ The message that girls 
did not need or want knives and preferred 
more short-lived awards was implicit* _ 

□ 



Rural School Life, 1914-15 

?^^_^en: taught to do w<x>d work a^^ 
girls were uughttp cook, TTie children of 
each school were encouraged to raise 
money to buy materials needed to c^rry oh 
the work and the (xiunty doubled what^ 
ever impun^they raised. The boysrused 
jack knives, stones and glass, if Jiammers, 
planes and saws could not be had. With 
these crude tools they made tables, ^^m- 
^^^^'^J^A^^i^^^^- The girls 
brought pans and dishes from home; the 
Cc^olene Gompasy contributed cook- 
books, biscuit cutters, measuring cups, 
and Cottdlene [cottonseed oU used for 
cooking]. 1 : 

Sewing is now being taught to ^oth 
boys and girls. At first a few boys 
objected, but such remarks as "I's a ," 
"Canlt_s_he sec us is boys?" failed to attraa 
attention... _ 

(Excerpt from **Mahdy Lou TeUs 
About Her Visit to Fulton County 
Schools." (1914) General Education 
Board records. Series 1.1: 3ox 4 1 . Polder 
375. RockcfeUer Archive Center. Quoted 
by perinissibh.) 

Ferson^U appearance, politeness, obc- 
dienceto roles, and deportment-on street 
(s:c) all reoiVe due attention. Tnithful- 
ness, bbhestyi iemper^ 
andmonUs^ and cl«ui habits are all taught 
by precept and example. Yes> mA read- 
iiig, writing and arithmetic are helping to 
biiild up intelligence and character. 

(Excerpt from **Mahdy Lou Tells 
About Spelman Graduates^^ 
General JEducatipn Board records. Series 
l.L Box 41. Folder 375. Rockefeller 
Archive Center. Quoted by permission.) 
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o/Biacks* md WkUes* Si^hbo^ mBUvmS&im^ (1929-29) 

State Aven^MoiitiiisL AverHfeXaqiffe - PiaeCcnf or ; ^ ' ficrJCeur 

Teacbm^Satarlct ofTerminDsjs , Eoral^^ Spe nt fo r 
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T6e Mids-TwentietE 
Century 

. Altfaough every bfack gid's ednonion was 
*?5y^^^_^^i^'^iraoe aad sex, and the de- 
scriptions of &cfaooi life above applied neady 

the decade, location, and the economic condl- 
^o'lof ttegirrs 

elementary education improved as the twen- 
tieth century J>rogrcssed. Me^ods l^wame 
less rigid and harsh, and standards^f appro- 
priate female behavior grew mqrc flcadbte. If 
a girl lived in an urban area, better andmore 
extensive schooling was liltely to be available] 
if her family bad sufficient resources to send 
her to a private school, her education was 
li^ly to be better than in a public school. (See 
the account of elemeiitar^ schooling in 
Charleston^ S.C.^ in 1904 in the ezc^t of 
urban black girrs life.) 

Some private^ urbpn elementary schools 
provided an eduction as up-to-date as that in 
any part of the cbuntiy. Frequently it took 
place in the "ounpus schools" of private 
black universities. These schocls genetally 
emeig^i fzt^is the institution's ^ly days 
when prbvidix^ elemeh^^ eduoEition was 
the^ost practi^ way of securing students 
sufirciently prepared to dp sca)ndary anda>l- 
lege work. As public education for blados 
i^Ripyed^ some hi^er education institutions 
eventually phased the campus schools out, 
ll^t^tiie dneswluc^ tiiem us^ tiiem 

tc provide piactice teaching experiences for 
l^f i^ ^^cHer tramps and as showcases for 
what black elementary education could 
bejsome. As^ campus schools became 
increasmgly well-established, they acquired a 
^<'^il$ _pC_cqmpminlt a^ to many 

public biadc^oois, especidfy in ruiai areas. 
T^Jl <^nabled them to use methods as modern 
as any sdiooi in the country. _ 
_ Qpc of the iM^^ troids of mid- 

twentietfa century American scfaoolii]^ was 
F^S^sive Edtii^tio^ i^oveminot^^ 
by John Dewey to expand the function and 
methods of schooling to fit thenasds of indi- 
vidual children and their €ociety^ it de^ 
emphasized traditional "pajw and jxaicil" 
learning in favor of methods which involved 
all die child's senses and used the child's bvTQ 
interest to stimulate intellectual growt!t. 
Like theirj^hite cdunteq^ns^^ 
black elementary schools implemented 
aspects of Progixssive_Eduditibn u 
wide varieties of experiences and curricular 
materials. Despite die movement's success, it 
did not always provide girls and boys tfie 
saice ^uoitidiial eiqperience». T^^^^^^ 
instance^ ran a summer rural demonstration 
^991 J$ l^^j^P^^^^^l^i'^^n lisingl^ 
gresslve^Education techniques. With the 
theme of h^thful rural living J^ »;:hobrs 
director centered educational experiences 
around the rtiral hdm^e, triick^garden, 
pi^eiy^ and poultry ^d. Students naade 
towels and hdiadket^efs from doth flour 
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sacksi made soap from grease and lye, learned 
anthn^tic in planning and harve sting garden 
produce^ wrote stories about their actiWties, 
aiid l^lrtied geography by placii^ tibels from 
canned goods on a map lowing each pro- 
duct's origin. Some tasks were assi^ed not 
on interest but oh sex. "Eadi day^" the direc- 
tor reported, "two jjrls and oiie boy were 
appointed to prepare the lundi. The boy was 
responsible for bring ing the water, wood and 
keeping the firs [sicl in the stove. The. girls 
prepared and served the lunch " Washing 
and dryii]^ hands was a pre-lundi ritual^ and 
a f^ri was ^signed to collect and ^vrash the 
Soiled towels,^^ Although the experience 
above was probably one of the mc^t innova- 



tive and exdtmg inbtack elementary schools 
9f thejMey s«3ypihg hot oxily thexe, but 
as in the majority of AntericaiL eduction of 
the time no one ey<m tiiqughr^ _ 

Most blacks, however,Jived in the rural 
South and away from Tusk^ 
prospect of a rural blade giri's receiving a 
quality elementary cdtioition was not brigl^^ 
As late as 11^7^93.4% of black schools were 
and J53.8% of^thc^L h^ only on^ 
room.'^ Buildings were irequentiy wooden 
and ladted plumbing. Bladt teai^^ wene 
generally less prepared thai: white ones, espe- 
cially in the nlral areas. A black teadier in ^e 
dty averaged two and a half years of training 
beyond hi gh sdidol, but averag^fural 
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New Ho^ (MISS) SchoolMap Study, ca949. Vfaidng teacher ofi^Sbtaadf«|9lBr C^clier oii 
left; ^Rqirtiited by peiiiUssidii. General Education Board records, 1007* Fbkler 849* Annual 
Report 19i9« Rockefeller Archive Center.) 



teacher Had 1^ than six mbnUis c>f such train- 
ing.*^ The latter was described tins w»y: 

... Tht ^iaalrural N^xo teacbcrbftbt 
South is ^ wown of tmp hmva^c 
about 27 years of age. She has pom- 
pietedhd^s^Dolandlmi im wi^cs in 
sw^cF scbooK Shc M^es 47 dul-- 
dren througb six ^^fyr a tsrm of 
^o^l^&Sj^mam twoycars 
iittbtsamesdiootHcrwnmd sslaiyis 
$360JOO, qr $J m mid she teach^ 
for about five jeare. 

: Although blacks' access to schooling and 
its qoali^ ^d improved dramatioilly iii ^e 
first three decades of the twentieth century, 
more progress was definittdy n^ded. As 
more white school boards became convinced 
of the pstice or n^xssii^ of delivering ^e 
sizae sj^poljservices to studenbt of both raoes^ 
improvement were made in length of tiie 
sdi<x>l tenQj suxes^ i^ suppli^ and textbcmks^ 
and tile quafity of blade school buildings. 
niosLpublicizcd black women 

occurred in the 195^ and 40s whei salaries of 
whitt and black tcaehm were equalize. 
With, support from the National Assodadon 
fot the Advancement of 
(NAACP) blacic teachers associations 
^^^il'^P^t tte Soutii ^^n going tt>jx>iirt to 
seek salary equalization: Although such 
pft^. J!^ indi^duals ia whose 
names the cases were brou^ tiieir jobs, tiie 
effort overall was successful. Since women 
comprised the gr^test part nf tiie teadiing 
fbrce^ tbey were tiie greatest beneficiaries. 



Simiiltaneously^ a number of blade psy- 
cfaoiogisa and sociologisci, the bc^ knowii of 
whom was Kenneth 6. Clark of tiie Ci^ Col- 
lie of New Yorl^ were studying tiie eff^ts of 
l^^^^<Hi bl»:k child]^ Their r^^rch^ 
along with that of Swedish economist Gun- 
nar Myrdal, provided cadence tiut helped 
strike down tiie "separate but eqind^^docfrine 
1^ the fimqus l9^55_Brdtmp, Board cf 
E&icatian case, brou^it on bdialf of Lincbi 
Bic^, a sevcm yea]>^^ in l^!^k^ 

Kansas. Interestingly enough, however, 
alUibu^ both sexes were freqiientS tested, 
separateresults for eadi sex were sddompub- 

P^y^tof n^^ 
that sc^jtegation was inherendy uneqr^ai, but 
almost iio one was concerned thatthe-siExcsin 
tiie dassroom were firequentiy s^iegated by 
activities. Bl^@rls rem ained invisible. 

The women's movement beginning in tiie 
1^60s incras^ the nation's seiisitivig to the 
heeds of ^Is and women, and the classroom 
ma one of the first place^ ^veii attention. A 
niimb^ of studies indicated that teachers' 
inte^ctions mth students wm fir^ueiitly 
sluiped by race and s^ with teadiers having 
lower espectatiom of blades th^ whites and 
gmhg ^Is less attention.'^ leztbooks were 
also dosdy ezamin^. A study j>f textbook 
Ulusmtipm indicated that males were pic- 
tured more than femals and that minori]^ 
wpmen^were pic;iir^ only half as much^ 
minority men, whatfaemsdviR wae inade- 
qu^y r^ese^ Cpimscliag was also 
examined with sex and race discovered as 
iactbrs in what kind of counseling was given. 
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These discoveries influenced a number of 
devdopments. A number of qiganizations 
were founded to help counteractiUiscrimina- 
tdry practio^ aud pubhc^tibns.'Ilw^ oT tile 
most visible have been the Council on Inter- 
racial Books for Qiildren, Women b^^ 
and Images^ and PEER (the projea on Equid 
Edu^tioii R^;hts of tiie NOW I^gid Defense 
Fund). Congress parsed the now-famous 
Utie IX of the Eduoition Amaidments of 
1972 whidi fbrb»ie_sex discriniiiiation in 
education. In 1974 it established the 
Women's Educ^^ Act (WEEA) 

and with itthe National Advisoiy Council on 
Women's Educational Programs.. These two 
bodies ue supposed to assist the bepaftment 
of Education in providing educational equity 
and to assist ^duotioisBl agendas in imple- 
nuratin^ Tjtie IX. Altiipugh all of th^ 
developments have belped woinen of all rao^ 
ipcl^j^pn||itic^ to be dbhei 

espectaily for ndnority wonrai. 

"^f^^^iPudi _ii»Mm± is conducted about 
tiie impact of dementaxy schooling on blades 
or on fiffj^, but fw ire ref^rted on 

blade giris by ^unsdves; T^ result is t^ 
little is faibwn about what happens to blade 
girls in the elemeotary classroom. It is hard to 
make dianggs and pirovide^ optim^ ^ifn- 
ing^environment if no one knows what works 
??!45^b*td^ not Ctoofj^c few refKD>ro to 
emeige notes that tochers' treatment of 
bl<^ J^^J^tbduces a pattern bf sbdal isbla- 
tioalater on. This panem develops^ eariy as 
^^l?^t**^_ ^ii^^f^ J^4^cics^ to 
praise bkide girlsibr their sodal and nuturing 
behavibn and white giHsforj^eir anemic 
ones. By the middle eiementary years white 
girls are 1«» Ukdy to dicose bladc^b^ 
their best friends since they tend to choose 
people most like themselves^ The report also 
noted that even tkougb white males and black 
females performed about the same aoKlemi- 
cally in the cleihciitary crades, teachers 
tended to evaluate the white males more posi- 
tiyi^ly. _By_ fourth gradc black girls have 
started to doubt-thdr scodemic ^pability.^^ 
^ Tlufl surv^ of the^his^ry bf blade girls and 
women in the-elemmtary eduaition wss 
^incfed iy WEEA need to 

increase tocfaers' sensitivity tathe proud hls- 
^>ty flmd airrat blade girls and 

r^omen in tiie etementary ctessroom. 3!ack 
girte^d wbm^^^ dome «lqng way &bm a 
hundred and. twenty-five years when 
^^^^^tary dducatira ^s available to_ very 
few. They have been \ictims of radsm m:d 
sexisin, a dou ble b ias that they pve dial- 
itsiged with incrwing amounts of success, 
'^^j'^^ 9^ J^.^it^^tinued pro n^Js 
in iMrt upon the encouragement tiiat ^ey 
receive fiomjtiie education^ ^tem Jindth^t 
is why educators need to develop awareness 
and seiisitivi^tb eduoiDbnal n^dsand her^ 
ittge of this proud group of Amerioins. □ 



Qiiestibiis for Disettssidii 

1 . What efSect did proplc's sex, racc^ geb- 
gmphical loratioii; and economic status have 
on the qualiQr of their education? Do those 
factors affect people's education today? 
Explain. 

-2. Exanrine^e excerpt from the di^nf 
Mai^ Schofield) and then evaluate the 
school expenences sfae^esciibes in terms of 
lilcely qu^ty of educat^^^ 

3. What parallels exist between the educa- 



Aetivities for Enrieluneiit 

: 1 . In many parts of the o^untry there were 
(and sometimes are) schools that were tnuli- 
tionally black. In the South many schools 
were se^e^ted by law. Investigate the hls- 
tp^ of a traditipm^ school in your 

communi^. If possiible, interview a former 
student al^ut his/her recbllectibhs of school 
iSc, _ 

:i 1?. Locate and re^cw a hist of a tradi- 
tiondly blade institution tlrat evolved from 
heing jui element^ schjxil to a opllegeibr 
university. Whctfactors influenced the trans- 
fsnnation? €he^ to seewhatldnd pf^^ 
ccs are made to blade womcn^and girls and 
hcnv many of them there aK^ Wiut does their 
absence or presence teii you about the historic 
perspective? :j_ li_ _ __ 

3. Examine some textbooks of today and of 

sometimes in libraries, in used book stores, 
and in^schodl system' a^ 
ing,) Examine the evolution of blade girls' 
and wbmcii's portrayal in thei n. __ 

4. Learn more about the current status of 
blades and wbinfen in cdticatibn by contacting 
one or more of the following organizations: 



tioDid experiences of blade aiid white girls and 
women? What distinctions in education have 
bpen made oh the basis of race^ and what 
distinctions have b^n inade on the basis of 
sex? What difierehces have existed betw^ 
blademd white ^rls' ediu^tion? 

4. Look carefully at the photographs in 
tins module. What generalizations ^ you 
draw from them? 



1. Cbtincij bn Interracial Bbbks fbr 
Children 

1841 Broadway 

NcwYbrfcNY 10023 
tel. (212)^57-5339 

2. Women oh Words and Images 

P.O. Fox 2163 
Princeton, NJ_08540 
tel. (609) 921-8653 

3. The Eduaitidiial Developmeiit^jen- 
ter (which is the dissemination center 
for projects funded the Women's 
Educational £qui^ Act) 

55 Chapel Street 
Newton, MA 02160 
tel. (800) 225-3088 

4. Project bn Equal Educatibh Rights 
(PEER) 

1112 13th StKS,N.W^ 
Washington, DC 20005 
tc^ (202) 332-7337 
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